Is there a time gap between 
Genesis 1:1 and 1:2?, 



The first two verses (and sentences) 
of Scripture read: "In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth. The 
earth was without form and void, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep; 
and the Spirit of God was moving over the 
face of the waters." How do these two 
statements relate to each other? 

Traditionally it has been explained 
this way. 'The first verse serves as a 
broad, comprehensive statement of the 
fact of creation. Verse two describes the 
earth as it came from the hands of the 



and behold, 
it was very 
good." 
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Creator and as it existed at the time when 
God commanded the light to shine forth." 1 
Since Exodus 20:11 informs us that "in 
six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, the sea and all that is in them," 
verse two of Genesis 1 is part of the first 
day. It is also clear from the same passage 
that the beginning of the creation work of 
God (referred to in Genesis 1:1) was on 
that first day as well. 

The gap theory 

Early in the nineteenth century, the 
so-called gap theory was set forth under 
the pressures of the rise of modern science 
and the apparent necessity to harmonize 
what seemed to be scientific truth with the 
text of Scripture. In its barest essentials 
this theory postulates a large time gap 
between verses 1 and 2 of the first chap- 
ter of Genesis. During this time gap, the 
perfect creation of verse 1 was ruined, 





presumably by the fall of Satan. This 
ruined earth is pictured in verse 2. The 
conditions there described were caused 
by God's judgment in the form of a flood, 
followed by a global ice-age when the light 
and the heat from the sun were somehow 
removed. All the fossils, be they of plants, 
animals or humans, which are found on 
the earth today date from that destructive 
time period. These fossils do not bear any 
genetic relationship with life as now found 
on the earth. Proponents of this theory 
"have almost uniformly appealed to it for 
the harmonization of huge quantities of 
time required by evolutionary scientists 
and the rather recent creation Genesis 
seems to present." 2 With the first world 
ruined, a subsequent restoration was 
needed. This we find recorded beginnmg 
with Genesis 1:3. 

What are the arguments for such a 
time gap? Since this is a rather popular 
theory, let us consider the arguments one 
by one and weigh each one as to its va- 
lidity. 3 

"To create" and "to make" 

The first argument for the gap theory 
that can be mentioned is that according to 
the proponents of this theory, the Heb 
verb meaning "to create" must be rk 
ly separated from the Hebrew verb 
make." "To create" means to make from 
nothing and "to make" never means that, 
but only refers to making out of r 
that is already present. (The verb "to 
form" is also grouped with "to n 
this context.) It is then argued the 
Genesis 1:1 we read: "In the beginrs 
God created heaven and earth,' : 
elsewhere it says: "in six days t - _ 
made heaven and earth" (Exodi : 
also see Genesis 2:1-3); 
prepared the heavens and the eaan earn 



The question of course arises whetru 
er such a rush sSnwrwion can be made 
between To create" and "to make" fane! 
"to form 3 *). The answer ss no. The ava 
hough it is true, as 
the preceding article, 
that ' ' ■ S3 create 5 ' expresses bet- 

ter than any other word the idea of an ab- 
a making from nothing, 
ruld not drive a wedge or ar- 
n between "to create" and 
After all, both are used of 
God's work with respect to the origin of 
the world. Scripture must be compared 
with Scripture. When this is done, then 
the only conclusion that can be drawn is 
that the statement "God created the 
heaven and the earth" (Genesis 1:1) and 

the statement "the Lord made the heaven 

and the earth" (Exodus 20:11) both refer 
ame event and not to two different 
The reason for this conclusion is 
3 verbs "to create" and "to make" 
ire used interchangeably in speaking of 
God's creation work. 

This interchangeability can be dem- 
onstrated from Genesis 1 and 2. About 
the creation of man we read: "Let us 
make man" (Genesis 1 :26); "God created 
man" (Genesis 1:27) and compare also 
"the LORD God formed man" (Genesis 
2:7). Although with the creation of man 
~~ ttiere are different connotations of the 
verbs used (cf. Genesis 2:7), there is an 
interchangeable usage. Similarly we read 
that "God created the great sea monsters" 
(Genesis 1:21) and that "God made the 
beasts of the earth" (Genesis 1 :25). Here 
too the terms are used interchangeably. 
When God called the sea creatures into 
being (Genesis 1 :20), He created (Gene- 
sis 1 :21). When He called the creatures of 
the earth into being (Genesis 1:24), He 
made them (Genesis 1 :25). This synony- 
mous usage is also found in Genesis 2:4. 
e are the generations of the heaven 
e earth when they were created, in 
when the Lord God made the 
nd the heaven." So, just from 
as 1 and 2 it is already evident that 
- ate" and "to make" are used inter- 
This can also be demonstrat- 
where in the Old Testament, 4 
suffice. 



r he light of Genesis 1 and 2 as we 
jst seen it. When, therefore, the 
fourth commandment speaks of God's 
making the heaven and the earth, the sea 



spaass oh And ween Ezra said 'Thou art 
rd, Thou alone; Thou hast made 
heaven, the heaven of heavens, with all 
their host, the earth and all that is on so 
the seas and all that is in them" (Nehemlah 
9:6), then this too refers to the same are- 
ation v. ' 3d. There are not two cre- 

mely Genesis 1:1 and then 
separa hat what follows in Gene- 

sis 1 and 2. 

Sequential action? 

A second argument used to plead for 
a time gap between the first two verses of 
Genesis is that verse 2 starts in the He- 
brew with "and" and thus represents se- 
quential action. First what is described in 
verse 1 occurred and then later what we 
read in verse 2. First God created the 
heaven and the earth and then (according 
to this argument) verse 2 literally reads, 
" And the earth became without form and 
void." This rendering thus indicates that 
there is a time gap between these verses. 

In response, it should be noted that 
translating "and" is misreading the He- 
brew. 5 According to Hebrew grammar, 
something that happened subsequently 
would be expressed by the following or- 
der: "and" + verb + subject. That is the 
normal narrative order in a verbal clause. 
Here in Genesis 1 :2 however the order is 
"and" + subject + verb. This is the order 
used for circumstantial clauses. Such a 
clause describes the condition or circum- 
stance. In this case, verse 2 describes the 
earth as God originally created it. These 
were the circumstances and condition 
when God had called the earth into being 
and when He created light. Verse 2, there- 
fore, does not describe how the earth be- 
came at some time after the creation of 
everything. 

In light of the above, it is with good 



reason that the Revised Standard Version- 
leaves oat "anal" in its translation of ram 
aerse^ In this way any wrong wwoesssor 
nan be avoided, such as thai ersfroo^ew 
happened subsequent to verse 1= Thb 
New International Version translates:: 
"Now the earth was formless- ss'W s*wo- 
ty." I 

sense of the Hebrew "and"' across. 

Connected with this treatment of 
"and" is the desire by gap theory adher- 
ents to translate "was" in verse 2 ("the 

- i 4 : without form and 
came" or "had become, 
became (or 'had become') wow 
and void." In this way the idea of se 
in time is conveyed. However, such a 
translation is without any foundation. In 
circumstantial clauses the verb "to be" 
functions as a copula and is for that rea- 
son often omitted. Here it is included to 
stress that this is how it was in the begin- 
ning, at the time of God's creation work of 
the first day. 

Two other important arguments for a 
time gap have been put forward, 
to consider these as well as other factors 
in understanding verse 2 the next time. 

C. VAN DAM 
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Hymn 25:1, 



All glory, laud, and honour 
To Thee, Redeemer, King, 
To whom the lips of children 
Made loud hosannas ring. 
Thou art the King of Israel 
Thou, David's royal Son, 
Who in the Lord's Name 

comest, 
Trse King and Blessed One. 




To Thee before Thy passion i 
They sang their hymns of 
praise; 

To Thee, now high exalted, 
Our melody we raise. 

Thou didst accept their praises 
Accept the prayers we bring, 
Who in all good delightest, 



Tnor 



gracious Kh 
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